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Editor's Note 


November brings many emotions: Daylight Saving Time 
never fails to bring me so much joy (and much needed sleep); the 
imminent Fall Break that brings us the time of turkey, laughs and 
more turkey never fails to make me fat; and this country never fails 
to make me cry. 

But, it’s more than that. There’s always that point in the 
school semester that just makes it seem everything is dragging on 
a little too long. After a while, everything 
starts to blend together—classes, social life, ay I 
homework, job, etc. aX 

November, to me, represents the 
final sprint. The beginning of the final 
hurrah in this semester and everything 
we've been invested in, not only academi- 
cally, but this entire calendar year. After a 
long gap from Labor Day—the only other 
holiday we truly take the day off before 
Thanksgiving season—until now, it’s just 
finally nice to know there will be a week 
where we can stay home and just, quite 
frankly, do nothing.” 

To me, vacation is when I get to 
stay at my house. Traveling and all that sort of thing is nice, but it 
becomes a taxing endeavor after a while. It requires effort. And, 
there’s just this inevitable sigh of relief upon returning home that just 
puts everything at ease—‘I’m finally home. I can rest now.”? 

Perhaps I’m alone in this. What does November mean to 
you? It’s the precursor to the Christmas season,‘ the psychotic rush 
of Black Friday® and the festivities of New Year’s Eve. Whatever your 
take on it is, have a good holiday. Take it easy out there, and, no 
matter your religion and tradition, go ahead and pig out and get fat 
this upcoming holiday season. You deserve it. 


(1) Google “The 2016 U.S. election” 


(2) | don’t care if | get assigned homework or 
e not—I’m doing NOTHING. 
’ OQ : 
oJ Denny Cristales | swear I’m not an old man. 
Editor-in-Chief 
digmageditor@gmail.com And it seems like the blasted radio plays 


Christmas music earlier and earlier every 
year! 


Are you really taking advantage 
of good deals if you spend 
money unnecessarily? 
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College Beat producer 
talks Late Night Long 
Beach and interest in film 


It was a late Thursday evening when the cre- 
ative chaos at the College Beat TV offices was finally 
beginning to wind down just in time for a writers 
meeting. Jason Lauckner, the executive producer of 
Late Night Long Beach, peered into his computer 
and led the group into discussion about editing the 
first segment of the semester. 

The writers laughed as they started reading a 
scene that begins with the host of the show and two 
others sitting around, high on marijuana, and slowly 
freaking out as they realize they haven't prepared for 
the taping that is supposed to start in a half hour. 

Filmed in front of a live audience at the Nug- 
get Grill & Pub, Late Night Long Beach is a College 
Beat entertainment production that is currently in its 
fifth season as CSULB's own late-night show. 

The show made its season premiere on Oct. 


WORDS 
Emily Ayers 


PHOTOS 
Trang Le 


26 and is accessible on College Beat TV’s YouTube 
channel and social media accounts, as well as pub- 
lic access channels Charter 32, Verizon 41 and all of 
CSULB’s University Student Union flatscreen TVs. 
As part of Lauckner’s vision, the series will 
now take a look at topics that are more relevant 
to college students in a style similar to “The Daily 
Show.” In the past, the show was more reminiscent 
of “The Tonight Show Starring Jimmy Fallon.” 
“What inspires me isn’t just things that are fun- 
ny,” Lauckner said, “But it is words that have a meaning 
behind them or an underlying subtlety that moves me. 
That is the cornerstone of all good comedy.” 
Navigating the role of producer isn’t new for 
Lauckner. His journey with College Beat TV began 
three years ago when he volunteered as a freshman, 
working his way up and gaining experience with 


Jason Lauckner directs Late Night Long Beach with his crew 


Thursday nights in the College Beat office. 
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writing and production. He was the head writer of 
Late Night Long Beach last spring. Now in his junior 
year studying film, Lauckner seems to have found his 
place. 

“I remember vividly one of my earliest mem- 
ories was that I wanted to be a magician,” he said. 
“It was everything | practiced, until one day my dad 
introduced me to Star Wars, and I was captivated by 
those types of old-school movies. | wanted to make 
movies like that.” 

In high school, Lauckner mostly made short 
films and as a fresh- 
man was initially 
turned off to the idea 
of doing television. 
However, after be- 
coming a part of Col- 
lege Beat, his mind 
opened to _ other 
forms of media that 
he felt might also sat- 
isfy his career goals. 

Growing up, 
Lauckner remembers 
never being the pop- 
ular kid but being 
the stereotypical one 
who sat in the back 


changed his perspec- 
tive was a trip he took 
to Vietnam in high school. 

“It opened my eyes,” said Lauckner. “All of 
these small moments hit me that maybe I should 
try to get out of my shell more. It transitioned from 
that, and I became a better student and finished high 
school with a 4.5 GPA. When I went to college, I 
wanted to continue that involvement but I still think 
that critical judgment I had of people is definitely 
where my comedy has grown from.” 

Bellflower was Lauckner’s home during his 
elementary school years, but he has also lived in 
Montebello and Pasadena and currently resides in 
Long Beach. His older sister, younger brother and 
parents have been supportive throughout his journey. 

Lauckner’s personal growth can be seen in 
the many relationships he has fostered at College 
Beat TV. Current chief executive producer of College 
Beat TV Nicole Ilagan, formerly a producer for Late 
Night Long Beach, was the one who chose him as 
the show’s newest executive producer. 

“He was heavily involved in the beginning 
stages as the head writer,” Ilagan said. “He knew 
what it took and he showed interest, so it just made 
sense. He is passionate about production, and I think 
he tries to push the limits. He sees what the volun- 
teers want and, from that, looks at what they can 
create.” Lauckner said that once last season was 
wrapped up, a lot of work went into how the show’s 
crew members could improve the show. After ham- 


Jason Lauckner, executive producer of Late Night Long 
of the room cynically  Beach—a College Beat entertainment production—explained | been learning how to 
judging people. What that the show's recent change in format to a more "Daily write journalistically. 


mering out some aspects of the show, they eventual- 
ly came to a point where he was able to ask himself 
what he wanted to do with the show and made the 
structural changes necessary. 

Senior communications studies major and 
journalism minor Jenn Lucas is the host for this sea- 
son’s show and has found working with Lauckner to 
be inspiring. 

“He continually works around my sched- 
ule and is always collaborative when it comes to 
my thoughts on changing or removing parts of the 

script,” Lucas said. 
“I never feel disre- 
garded by him if | am 
giving any concerns 
or input and with his 
guidance, the team 
is able to maintain 
a safe environment 
that is free from 
stress or judgment.” 
As with any 
new project, the un- 
dertaking of revamp- 
ing the show has 
come with its chal- 
lenges. For Lauckner, 
the greatest challenge 


Show" type was to better relate issues to students. “With older 


seasons, it was mono- 
logue and one-off jokes. With this season, we want 
more journalistic integrity,” Lauckner said. “That 
takes a lot to research the topics and constantly re- 
vise drafts so they are as accurate as possible. That 
has honestly been the hardest part because there 
will be a huge chunk of information and I have to 
see where | can put jokes in.” 

Lauckner said when he first started out it was 
all about his own vision, but now he has learned how 
to rely on other people’s expertise and viewpoints to 
write the show. 

Sophomore journalism major Jess Kung, a 
writer and camera operator for the show, said that 
one of Lauckner’s strengths in leading the team has 
been the freedom he gives to writers and the space 
he gives them to grow. 

“He is good about giving constructive crit- 
icism,” Kung said. “This show does rely on people 
laughing, at least a little, and that’s what happens a 
lot in the writers room.” 

For Lauckner, part of the whole experience 
that has meant so much to him has been seeing the 
effort and passion from those he works with. 

“I am grateful because it is so rewarding 
when people say this show is worth their time and 
effort,” he said. “They come to work sometimes until 
9 p.m. or 10 p.m. on a weekday. I have learned to not 
underestimate the dedication of other people, and | 
have learned to appreciate their work.” 


Just kickin’ 


Kickball Arrives in Long Beach 


WORDS 
Zachary Juarez 


PHOTOS 
Terrah Starling 


Reminisce for a moment being back 
on the old stomping grounds at your 
elementary school. Not having any 
bills to pay—or not even knowing 
what bills are for that matter. Your 
only concern is being the first up for 
a game of kickball. You're the best at 
this game, at least that’s what you tell 
yourself, and you have no fear, so you 
disregard the dangling shoelace as 
your foot connects with the ball. This 
level of carefreeness can once again be 
achieved with the arrival of the Varsity 
Gay League (VGL) here in Long Beach. 
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sports leagues, arrived in Long Beach in October. Participants, pictured 


here, engage in team activities such as kickball. 
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The VGL is a nondiscriminatory organization focused on 
support and fun. It’s a seasonal league with various out-of-the-box 
activities, but since the VGL is new to Long Beach, the only avail- 
able sport is kickball. The Long Beach league officially began this 
past October and currently has 70 registrants. Since its inception 
in 2007, the VGL has garnered over 6,000 members throughout 
four separate locations. Along with Long Beach, the 
VGL has a presence in West Hollywood, Sac- 
ramento and San Diego, and this current 
fall season the combined leagues have 
1,500 unique players. Originally start- 
ing with a game of capture the flag, 
it wasn’t until 2011 when league 
play was integrated with the 
emergence of kickball. 

According to the 
league website, it was cre- 
ated as an alternative to the 
monotony of the bar scene. 

One ‘night after walking 
into a bar with his friends. 
Will Hackner, owner and 
founder of the VGL, looked 
around and decided that’s 
not where he wanted to 
spend his time. 

“We left [the bar] and 
ended up playing tag in West Hol- 
lywood Park for two hours while 
sprinklers went off and strangers 
joined us,” Hackner said. “That inspired 
me—that there are others who like to have 

~ fun [without alcohol].” 

League play lasts eight weeks and contains people 
of all ages and skill levels. It only costs $60 to join the 
league at any time as a free agent, and people can be placed 
on a team with an open slot. For those who aren’t sure if 
they’d enjoy themselves, for a fee of $5, one can sub in for a 
game without being registered with the league. 

“It’s extremely hard for people who aren't athletes, 
who have grown up insecure about their sexuality, who al- 
ready come into any social situation with a level of fear or concern, 
to step outside their comfort zone and go for it,” Hackner said. 

According to several participants, there is a tremendous 
amount of bonding that comes with being in the league. 

“It’s great networking,” member Gary Treadaway said. “You 
make new friends and friends become family.” 

League manager Alex Mehlbrech has been playing in the 
league for two years and was instrumental in bringing the VGL 
to Long Beach. 

“My teammates became my best friends,” Mehlbrech said. 
“We'd have sleepovers the night before a game.” 


The Long Beach 
Varsity Gay 
League only offers 
kickball, but it 
plans to include 
other sports in the 
future. 
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The socializing plays a key role for many members. 

“It’s nice to see old faces and meet some new ones,” Jimmy 
Lanigan said. “It's also fun to socialize outside bars.” 

Lanigan has been playing in city leagues for a few years 
and loves it, but he does have one bad experience involving a non- 
LGBT league. 

“I was never discriminated against until last 

season,” he said. “My friends and I were asked 

not to join a certain team because the 

captain knew we were gay.” 

As the league grows, 

more sports will be added 

like dodgeball, beach vol- 

leyball and flag football. 

There is one activity the 

VGL has that requires 

all participants to be 

at least 2l-years-old 

and that is the beer 

olympics. The beer 

olympics involve 

teams and a series 

of drinking games 

such as beer pong, 

ribcage, flip cup and 

relay chugging. 

The league also 

has the potential to ac- 

quire big-name _ sponsors. 

The West Hollywood league 

features Bud Light, General Mills, 

Quest Nutrition and the Dodgers as en- 

dorsers. The Long Beach VGL is currently spon- 

sored by local business Hamburger Mary’s. The sponsor 

helps with partial payment of the field rental and also 

acts as a post-game meeting place where players can re- 

ceive discounted food. Also to ease the pain, the losing 

teams receive a certificate for a free pitcher of draft beer. 

“As of Oct. 9, 58 people have signed up,” Mehl- 

brech said. “Right now, we have four teams, so hopefully 
we have eight by next season.” 

This league is also a family affair for Mehlbrech because his 

mother and sister are signed up to play on his team. 

Long Beach is a large hub for the LGBT community, so it 
was only a matter of time before the VGL came to town, according 
to Hackner. 

“Long Beach has always been a location we've been eyeing 
to continue growth, but with any business, you need staff, capital 
and time,” Hackner said. “It’s our hope to be a place for everyone 
to show up, say hi, build a bond, share a hug, a game, a drink and 
feel like their weekly schedule has one unique highlight, which we 
will be us.” 


indow Films 


Pay Your Way Through College. 


Window Film installation is a high profit, low overhead, time flexible income source. 
With our brief installation course you can develop a skill that gives you the resource to work a 
high paying job that won't get in the way of your school curriculum. Our 2-week course offers: 


COMPREHENSIVE TRAINING ® REAL WORLD EXPERIENCE e LOW COST 


(for @ limited time) 


jwfuniversity.com 
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Eating in 
and saving 
money 


WORDS 
Alejandra Garcia 


PHOTO 
Edward Singleton 


Most millennials nowadays can’t even boil an 
egg, but there’s always take-out right? There’s 
endless possibilities eating take-out, but maybe 
it’s not the best option since there are so many 
other things to consider while eating out. 


Is it healthy? How much money can | spend 

this week? Do | even have money in the bank? 
All those little things add up. Cooking is not 

as bad is it seems, so relax and take a deep 
breath. There’s a way to take control of food and 
managing money. Meal preps have a reputation 
of being boring and a drag to make. The same 
to-go meal always seems to be rice, broccoli and 
chicken. But this is an opportunity to have fun 
with food—yeah, fun! 


Cooking isn’t just for Generation X, and, maybe 
when you get comfortable with the idea, you 
might throw dinner parties instead of lame kick- 
backs with chips and beer. We're all here to learn 
something new. There are people out there that 
prepare their food in advance for a busy week. 
Many college students, especially the ones who 
live out on their own, tend to have a full sched- 
ule. School, work, studying, going to the gym—it’s 
a never ending list of to-dos. So, having a meal 
ready will always save money and time. 


Grocery shopping can 
seem daunting at first, but 


Maya Cox, president of 


CSULB’s Student Dietetic 
Association, shared some 
tips in navigating the store. 


It all starts with your pantry. 


“(A pantry) makes each trip to the grocery 
store less daunting,” Cox said. “It doesn't have to be 
elaborate, and understand it takes time to build one. 
There is no need to go spending all of your money 
on something you think you should have but have 
never used.” 

Cox said some essential items include olive 
oil, basic herbs and spices and grains. Plenty of in- 
gredients that you can find at the grocery store are 
inexpensive. Dry goods like rice and beans are always 
a must because of their long shelf life. 

After stocking up, weekly shopping is easier. 
Visiting your local farmer's market is always a good 
idea. You can pick out vegetables and fruits that are 
in season, and you'd also be supporting local farmers. 


If youre on a tight budget, there’s always a 
good variety of vegetables at the 99 Cents Only Store. 
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Step: 
Step 


Don't be afraid of the 
Crock-Pot! 


Pla nn j n g mea ls a head “A life saver is the Crock-Pot,” Rosana Anguiano, fine 
arts major, said. “It’s one of the most amazing things 
I've ever bought... especially when you're at school 


IS alwa S i m ortant. all day—you can make a soup and add whatever and 


let it sit on low for eight hours, and, when you come 


Cox suggests maki ng back, you'll have food, and you don’t have to stress 


out about cooking because you just want to eat.” 


lists and schedules Anguiano also mentioned freezer meals, 


which are simple ingredients that you can put in a 


ahead of ti me CSU LB resealable plastic bag. Each bag is frozen. Then, you 


can take that freezer meal and cook it in a slow cook- 


= . er while you're at school. 
students a iso ch | med Slow cookers are affordable, and it’s another 


handy item to have in the kitchen besides having the 


in on their experience basic pantry necessities. 
and tips of their own. 


Adulting can be hard to do, as they say, but spanish Step: 
major Dinora Rivera prepares her week by setting a 


day especially for errands. Setting time aside is a must 
during a hectic schedule, she said. 
“It’s all about trial and error,” said Rivera, who 
added that it took time to get a routine in place, but 
help from her roommates made it easier. 
When planning ahead, use Google and Pinter- 
est to find healthy and delicious recipes. 
Cox suggests penciling in recipes on your cal- 
endar, as if you're studying for a test. Shopping be- T. k t ki 
comes easier when you shop for the items you need, a € u rns coo Ing. 
and, if you're cooking for yourself, make the whole 
serving count to have food for the rest of the week. “If you live with roommates, take turns preparing 
dinners so it’s not always you who has to cook,” said 
Rivera, adding that she rotates cooking duties with 
her own roommate, who makes plenty of Asian dish- 
es. “Don’t be afraid to try new foods. Before, I didn’t 
eat eggs, and it’s in a lot of Asian foods.” 
Free nutrition counseling is available at the 
Health Resource Center and Beach Balance in the 
Student Recreation & Wellness Center. Nutrition 
counselors will help answer general nutrition ques- 
tions and set healthy goals. To set an appointment, 


visit asirecreation.org. 
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Pizza 
‘round the 
beach! 


WORDS 
Riva Lu 


PHOTOS 
Riva Lu 


Pizza has been around since 997 AD, but 

why has it remained so high in popularity 
amongst other foods? Simple—It’s quick, 

easy and affordable! 


Pepperoni and cheese or a simple 
combination can suffice, but why not try 
some of the most “unusual” pizzas in 
Long Beach that are fit for your budgets? 
Here are some unique places in Long 
Beach that will satisfy your cravings: 


7th Street 
—1430 E. 7th St. 


Feeling Mexican? Feeling seafood? Can’t decide? You can order 
half-and-half pizzas at this location. If you're struggling to decide 
on what to get, 7th Street Pizza offers the best of both worlds. 
This place is most popular for its Mexican, Love Burrito and Italian 
Shrimp Ceviche Pizza. 7th Street Pizza has been around for only two- 
and-a-half months, but so far business has been booming thanks to its 
unique pizza flavors. Have no fear friends—this place accepts cards! 
It also has a deal with mobile app Yelp EAT24, an app that allows 
people to order for delivery, that grants $2 off your next purchase 
with a promo code. 


be 


Thai Curry Pizza & Thai Food 
—929 Redondo Ave. 


Have you ever felt guilty for not eating your vegetables? Being a 
college student may make it difficult to satisfy all food-category re- 
quirements in the food pyramid, especially when you're on a budget 
and can’t afford to eat healthy. This family-owned shop can satis- 
fy your needs. “We have been around for 15 years and are mostly 
known for our Thai Curry Pizza and Tom Yum Pizza,” pizza maker 
James Phom said. “The owners will sometimes give out free Thai tea 
for students who make big orders.” This place also offers vegetar- 
ian and tofu options of its well-known specialties if you are not 
feeling like a carnivore. The workers and regular customers are 
also very friendly and make you feel welcome the moment you step 
inside. This place is cash only, but an ATM will be available shortly! 
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Michael's Pizzeria 
—210 E. 3rd St. Ste C 


If you're ever craving seafood pasta with clams, shrimp, octopus 
and Calabrian chili while you have pizza on your mind, why not try 
some Fruitti Di Mare pizza? Yes, this thin crust pizza actually has 
shellfish and actual clams on top! Customers rave for the freshness 
and tenderness of the seafood on this pizza. There is an indoor and 
patio setting here, so if you're ever thinking of a pizza date, the atmo- 
sphere here would be great. This place pledges to serve its customers 
a pizza as similar to one from Naples, Italy itself! The pizzeria also 
has a large selection of wine, if youre feeling a bit fancy, and beer 
selections. There is free Wi-Fi, parking validation and it’s dog friendly 
~if you wanna bring your pup! 


Deli News Pizza 
—5555 Stearns St. Ste 104 


If you're near campus and are in the mood for an energetic, lively 
atmosphere with beers on draft to pair nicely with your pizza, this 
is the place for you. You can order a pizza per slice if you're not feel- 
ing so hungry. Deli News Pizza has a variety of items on its menu, 
including a delicious Seafood Combo Pizza, served with a marinara 
base, layers of tomatoes, cheese, bell peppers, onions and shrimp. 
If youre also in the mood for a special pasta, the store has daily spe- 
cials to load up your carb cravings. Lazy to get out of your house? 
You can order through the Postmates app and have this delicious 
pizza ready to be delivered at your door. 
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Pizzanista 
—1837 E. 7th St. 


Here’s a pizza that is made for college students — Mac and Cheese 
Pizza. These are the two simplest things that anyone can make (or 
purchase). If you're craving a marinara cheese pizza and mac and 
cheese, you will definitely fall in love with this pizza. Every Sunday, 
Pizzanista offers this unique pizza. Vegans, they also offer a special 
version of this pizza that will satisfy your diet! They are premade 
and ready to go by the time you come in, so, if youre in a rush, it 
will take only a few minutes until your pizza is ready. Each pizza is 
so unique that employees can’t even point out the “most popular” 
flavor. It has a welcoming, cozy atmosphere and spacious seating if 
you want to come with a large group. 
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WHAT'S IN 
YOUR BAG? 
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When it comes to opening up, people can be reluctant. 

However, when we asked students to open up their bags for 
us, we were surprised at how eager they were to do so. Read ahead 
to see what we found, and reflect on what the contents of your 
own bag reveals about you. 

Junior design major Nina Pham was surprised to discover 
how neat her bag was. “It’s funny,” said Pham. “Normally, I’m a 
really messy person, but with art I’m really neat. I didn’t realize that 
until now.” Inside her bag were art supplies, including two sets of 
pastel-colored pencils, sketch pad and pencil case filled with me- 
chanical pencils and black pens of varying tip sizes. Also in her bag 
was her wallet, earbuds, laptop charger and laptop. Pham said her 
most essential items are her pencil case and laptop. 
“The pencil case and MacBook have gone through a lot with me. I 
can’t live without them,” she said. In addition to her bag, she also 


carries a 24x36-inch sketch pad to her classes twice a week. 

As an artist, Pham says all these supplies are necessary to 
bring with her on the daily for her classes. If it were up to her, 
though, the only art supplies she would bring are her pencil case 
and sketch pad, since her preferred medium is black-ink work. Her 
bag is strictly for school, and she chooses to pack significantly 
lighter on her off time, including her mainstay essentials—a couple 
of lipsticks, a wallet, a phone and her keys. 

Vladimir Ickert, a graduate German international student 
who is studying industrial engineering, can relate to the idea of 
wanting to pack light. “There’s nothing impractical [inside my 
backpack]; just everything I need,” said Ickert. He went on to joke 
about how his backpack is very much a typical guy’s backpack. 

“Girls put everything in [their bags] they may need... some- 
day,” he said. Ickert’s self-described “practical and comfy” back- 
pack holds his laptop, tablet, earbuds, USB, calculator, turkey and 


pepperjack cheese sandwich, granola bar, water bottle, pack of 
gum, keys and change of clothes for the gym. 

However, not everyone chooses to carry the bare necessi- 
ties. Harlee Morikawa, a super senior women’s gender and sexual- 
ity major, hauls quite a few extras. 

She carries everything from a laptop cord and cough med- 
icine to chips and cigarettes. Morikawa knows it’s unnecessary to 
carry the cigarettes with her to school with the current smoke-free 
policy. “I have them more for comfortability,” said Morikawa, who 
stated she plans on quitting before she turns 26. The main down- 
side of carrying so much is that things can get heavy. “[My bag] is 
big so it carries everything, but it really hurts my shoulder,” she said. 

Among her electronics, she carries two pairs of earbuds— 
one, which she accidentally mistook as her own when they're in 
fact her boyfriend’s—her phone, laptop charger and laptop. “My 
laptop is always at full storage because it has my whole life on it,” 
said Morikawa. 

With her is also her latest assigned book Love Life and the 
World. She recommends it for the positive message, which “teach- 
es about compassion and mindfulness.” 

A couple fun extras in her tote include a pair of sunglasses 

and some makeup. 
And just like Beyonce, she’s got hot sauce in her bag, swag. Her 
explanation of two Tapatio packets in her bag: “I love spicy food.” 
She admits that she loves spice so much she would even put it in 
the sandwich she had packed for lunch. 

What people carry day in and day out can give us a glimpse 
of a person’s personality, but it’s important to remember that it 
would be difficult for anybody's contents to paint a complete picture 
of who they really are. “I feel like even though there are a lot of bits 
and pieces here, it only reveals an aspect of me,” said Morikawa. 
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When studying away from home, there are 
many things to consider on top of transpor- 
tation, living expenses, placement exams and 
registering for classes. According to Campus 
Facts Fall 2015 on csulb.edu, there are nearly 
2,000 students from foreign countries. DIG 
Magazine talked to six international and ex- 
change students, who shared some of their 
experiences after coming to CSULB. 
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«...that’s the reason 
society is able to func- 


tion much better. People 
actually really do follow 
the rules and theyre 


scared of breaking it.» 


—Gautam Prakash 


Nur Aaliaa Ayuri Rujhan 


21, liberal studies major 


Rujhan is an international student from Pu- 
trajaya, Malaysia. She has studied at CSULB 
for three years. Her sister was studying at San 

Francisco State University when she mentioned 
this school as an option. Rujhan decided to 
study here after finding out that one of her fam- 
ily friends from Malaysia also applied as an in- 
ternational student. They had never met before 
and decided to live together in an apartment 
outside of campus. 

Rujhan said she thought people would be less 
accepting of her headscarf, which she consid- 
ers a part of her identity, Her mom told her that 
she had the option of taking it off. Rujhan, who 
is also half-Japanese, chose to wear her head- 
scart to fit in with her elementary school class- 
mates in Malaysia. She also attended a board- 
ing school that required headscarves as part of 
the dress code. 

“After coming here, it’s, like, totally different. 
Like, people were more friendly, accepting, so 
| had no problems with the people here, so | 
really, really like how the people here tolerate... 
other people that are different than them. It was 
before | came here that [my mom] told me to 
be careful and stuff... She used to come to the 
United States, but that was a long time ago, so 
she had a different perspective about the states,” 
“There were some experiences with people 


shouting at me... They 
all think that all Mus- 
lim people are Arabic, 
1 think? I don’t get 
offended or anything 
when they shout at 
me because I know 
they don’t understand 
it, Probably, [because] 
they ve never been with people who are Mus- 
lim, so they kind of have this stereotype, and | 
get it mostly from old men who gave this bad 
talk. Sometimes, | ignore and smile at them, 
That’s one of some experiences that are kind of 
scary, but, most of the time, it’s OK. But, | like it 
here, I learned to be open-minded once I came 
here. You feel like you're the majority people 
when you go back home, but when you come 
here, you feel like the minority, so it feels really 
different. That's what I learned when I came here. 
I learned a lot. Being a minority here taught me a 
lot to understand how other people feel.” 


Safwan Najjar 
23, aerospace engineering major 


Najjar is an international student from Jeddah, 
Saudi Arabia. He lived in San Diego for a little 
over a year before attending CSULB. His brother 
was a student on campus and graduated in May. 
"One thing that 1 kind of notice here... Maybe 
its a college thing, because | wasn’t in college 
in my country... but in schools and things like 
this, everybody knows everybody, but, here, 
it's not exactly like that. Like, you can be with 
many classmates, but you never talk with them 
in class, It could be a college thing, but it could 
be a cultural thing here. I’m not sure. Part of the 
interesting things here in Long Beach... [is that] 
its so diverse—-people from everywhere. | love 
this. This is so nice. | got used to it, even when | go 
back and visit my city, I miss the diversity here.” 


Gautam Prakash 
24, computer science major 


Prakash is an international student from New 
Delhi, India, who is working toward his mas- 
ter’s degree. He chose to attend CSULB because 
of tuition costs, which is about $15,000 léss 
than the other schools he researched, Prakash 
applied to seven schools before choosing this 
one. He has studied here since Fall 2015, 
When Prakash arrived at the U.S, he said he 
noticed several differences compared to India, 
“India is much, much more corrupted com- 
pared to the U.S. Even for jumping a red light, | 
could just bribe the cop a hundred rupees [cur- 
rency] and get away with it.” 
Prakash. said he’s bribed a cop before and 
wasn't prosecuted. “] knew if he scanned me, 
nothing would come, but I was having beer in 
the car. You aren't allowed to drink in public. | 
was driving in my car, and I had a pint of beer, 
which was open. | think things are much more 
stricter [here] and that’s the reason society is 
able to function much better. People actually 
really do follow the rules and they're scared of 
breaking it. In India, it totally depends who your 
contacts are. You can get things done with a 
small amount of money under the table, but 
that thing is changing. Nowadays, people are 
getting more strict, Right now, India is going 
through a change around the past two years.” 
“Yes, we [in India] do have old-fashioned think- 
ing... We have poverty and all, but we have a 
sense of society. | would talk to my neighbors 
more. | would have my friends around, and we 
would almost meet every day. 1 would have my 
family around. It’s a common thing to sit down 
together in the evening and share how your 
day was or how something was. What | have 
noticed over here, during the weekday-—people 
meet different people on the weekend—but, 
weekday, people are so monotonous. During 
the evening, your neighbors or someone— 
everyone is just concerned with their life. It’s 
something like, yes, you're in a society, but 
youre still alone. That thing isn’t there when 
you're back in India. At some level, we're used 
to people interfering with our lives.” 
When Prakash arrived here, he made friends 
with other students from India. He said he 

was shy at first, but began meeting new peo- 

ple. Prakash said he was concerned about his 
accent and howto approach others correctly, tS 
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Meng Long Cong 


29, educational psychology major 


Cong is an international student from Qingdao, 
China. He said CSULB provides a program that 
focuses more on research methodology com- 
pared to other schools. He has lived in Long 
Beach for the past three years. During that 
time, he says he lived next to a drug dealer on 
Coronado Avenue, 

“He lived in a garage. A lot of people got in 
and out of his garage. | heard from the police 
it wasn't a good area, | lived there for one year 
and within two blocks and there were police 
cars that blocked the back side of Coronado 
twice. There was a helicopter, too. | was just 
watching TV with my roommates and didn’t 
know what they were looking for.” 

He said there were at least 10 cop cars each 


time the street was blocked, Cong moved out 


t 


last month, “Before coming here, all | knew 
about Long Beach was Snoop Dogg,” Cong 
added, He is currently working toward his 
master's degree. After that, he wants to earn 
a Ph.D., do more research and teach at at an 
American university, such as a CSU, he said. 


Reina Hoshino 


21, communications major 


_ Hoshino is a study-abroad student from Yo- 


kohama, Japan who's been at CSULB since 


this August. Hoshino says she has dreamed of 


Studying in the U.S. since she was in middle 


school, Her first time in the states was in 2012 
when she went to Virginia on a class trip. She 
visited California two years later. After coming 


Feature: 
Students Share an 
International Point of View 


to CSULB, she noticed that students behaved 
differently in class compared to others in Japan. 
“Il found that in class, in lecture, many students 
[asked] questions or gave opinions, which never 
happens in Japan. In Japan, students just listen 
to their professor and never give their opinion 
during a class. It depends, but in most cases, 
Japanese university students don’t take class 
seriously, so they are just talking to friends 
during the class or on Facebook, | don’t know, 
but they don’t really listen to the class and pro- 
fessor. People here are more likely to give their 
individual opinion. Japan is a country of col- 
lectivism, which makes Japanese more like the 
importance of ‘be in harmony.’ They really care 
about the atmosphere, so they don’t really want 
to give their opinion, but, here, it’s different.” 

“I don’t know if it can be applied to all the cases, 
but the medium-sized [meal] in Japan is a small 
size. A large size is a medium size here. When | 
go to the supermarket, they sell bigger stuff like 
ice cream or pizza. Pizza is very different in size 
it’s much smaller. You can have a bigger size, 
but you'll have to pay additional costs.” 

Aside from food costs, there were other things 
Hoshino had to consider. She said she thought 
of moving in with her father, who lives in New- 
port Beach, but then thought about the hour 
commiute to Long Beach. Hoshino found a host 
family close to campus. 

Hoshino said her home university, the Interna- 
tional Christian University (CU) in Tokyo, does 
not have an exchange agreement with CSULB. 

"If | was an exchange student, my home univer- 
sity would do everything for me,” Hoshino said. 
“Because I’m not an exchange student, I have to 
do everything myself.” 


«I think the life here 
is easier—they take it 


easier. People are way 
friendlier than back 


home.» 
Ayla Dickert 
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Ayla Dickert 


23, economics major 


Dickert is a study-abroad student from Schwein- 
furt, Germany. Dickert has also attended CSULB 
since August. She said one of her friends -an 
alumni- recommended this university to her. She 
always wanted to study at an American school. 
Two years ago, she had a roadtrip along the West 
Coast, which is when she decided she liked Cali- 
fornia. Dickert says she wanted the beach and the 
sun near her. She also liked the people, who she 
says are friendly. 

“I think the student life is way different than 
back home in Germany. Over here, you have to 
do homework, assignments every week and you 
have tests and everything that counts into your 
grades. In Germany, it’s typical that you only have 
one final exam after a semester... Here, you have 
to attend the class, and in Germany, you don’t 
have to. So, you can choose if you go to a universi- 
ty or if you study by yourself at home. That’s a big 
difference, but I think the good thing over here is 
that it keeps you on track. I think over here, they 
care a lot about the students because they have so 
much sports activities, clubs and the recreation 
center. In Germany, we have 
something like that, but very, 
very little of it. Like, one or two 
clubs for soccer and volleyball, 
and that’s it, Or, like a small 
gym. Over here, you can spend 
a whole day at the university 
and that’s what I like about it.” 
“| think the life here is easier— 
they take it easier. People are 
way friendlier than back home. 
For example, you say, ‘Hi, how 
are you?’—even if it’s way more superficial. Espe- 
cially in Germany, you have to really have to get to 
know them until they are nice to you. They won't 
say hi to you even when you're in a store, | actu- 
ally think it’s harder to get to know people from 
America, specifically because they are superficial 
and just say Hi, how are you?’ but then they don’t 
go in too deep and say ‘Do you want to do some- 
thing?’ When people from abroad come over to 
us, we try to hang out with them. I only get to 
know Americans when | go out or when I'm on 
a boat trip, but, at a university, it’s a little hard.” 


Blood 


IS 


Thicker 


than 


G raVv A Millennial's Take 
on Modern Tradition 


At five in the morning, 29 degrees Fahrenheit, I breathed some warmth into my fin- 
gers and aggressively broke the snow-muffled silence that enveloped the sleepy Van- 
couver, Washington neighborhood. With a sacrificial gift card from my wallet, I be- 
gan scraping a thin layer of ice from our car windshield, doing my best not to totally 
disturb this street's post-Thanksgiving hibernation. When I finished, I looked toward 
home—somewhere a thousand miles over my left shoulder—then across the drive- 
way at the house we had to leave and knew I'd be there again next year, same time, a 
long way from home. It was tradition. 


WORDS 
Tanner Hewitt 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
John Portis 


People say, “Love makes you do crazy things’—I always liked that one. 
Well, driving for 16 hours nonstop from Orange, California to Vancouver, Wash- 
ington twice in a week to eat some turkey with my sister and her family is a bit 
loony, but I've done that a bunch of times. I can easily glam it up for you. Once you 
get past the deserts and the hundreds of miles of strip malls and into the north of 
California, there's a great wonder in driving through the shadows of mountains 
on roads tucked away in forests older than the idea of our country — but that's 
bliss from the passenger seat. That's solace recovered from looking in hindsight. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was talking about life when he said it was a journey and 
not a destination, not driving down the million-billion feet of concrete on the I-5 
Freeway. I never thought twice about the misery of driving that far. I just wanted 
to see my sister. 

Despite this sappy start, believe me when | tell you I'm just as cynical as 
the next millennial. We knoww the story of Thanksgiving is basically a lie, and 
we delight in rolling our eyes at the corporate holidays fabricated to turn out our 
pockets. The NFL owns Turkey Day, let's be honest, and the airlines make a killing 
income during the winter holidays. We scoff at the unauthentic. But, tradition is 
real. Family is real. Watching your nephew grow up on Facebook is not. Those 
chances you get to squeeze your loved ones, to settle into that care-free holiday 
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state of mind, to look into eyes with the same blood 
as yours in them—those are real. 

If, when you think about the approaching 
holidays, ys, the crowded malls, the crowded dinner 
tables, the awkward family photos and the ensuing 
family political debates @screaming matches”), then 
you need to re-evaluate. We live in the unequivocally 
most comfortable generation of all time. Technology 
has given us the easy way out of almost everything, 
yet we still cling to this penchant for cynicism. When 
you have the whole world in your pocket, it's kind 
of hard to fathom the work that goes into making 
that happen, Everything we cherish was, somewhere 
along the line, brought to us by the sweat of some 
one's brow. That's what Emerson was talking about. 

I'm not trying to say that college isn't chal 
lenging or that nothing is hard anymore, but — it isn't, 
and it’s not. Look, [don't want to sound preachy, and 
I definitely don't want to write an anti-tech piece, so 


roll your eyes back this way and trust that | do have 


a point. When we're young, we push our boundar 
ies, discover our own limits, use those limits to build 
our character, create our own traditions. As we get 
older, the things we really don't feel like doing are 
probably what's best for us. | didn't figure this out 
or anything, and | can guarantee someone gave this 
advice a decade ago, and probably a century ago, ad 
infinitunr, What lt can do is tell you how I figured this 
out for myself. 

My mother dropped out of high school to 


have my sister when she was 17. E 


ht years later, my 
sister would cry all night when she couldn't stay at 
the hospital with her new baby brother. That.age dif 
ference made us very close—we never had to com 
pete for anything, and | always looked up to her as a 
kid. We went to all the same schools. We only shared 
the same mother—but we've never thought of each 
other as half siblings. She moved to Washington 
with her husband and my infant nephew when | was 


a senior in high school, and | was devastated. 
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She was the only one who knew what it was 
like to live with my mother—we had the same check- 
ered past. All the nooks and crannies of that aren't 
important, but a lot of people say they have a cra- 
zy mom—well, ours was like the “undiagnosed but 
needs medicine but takes drugs instead” kind of cra- 
zy. She always needed help, but we were ill-equipped 
and, frankly, fed up. I think a certain part of my sister 
found comfort in being two states away from the 
kind of anxiety she gave us. 

I've been a pretty crummy student most of my 
life. | was satiated by sometimes wallowing in self pity 
at the crap life had thrown my way, | knew I was ca- 
pable, but it was easier to use my past as an excuse 
for why I wasn't putting any effort into building my 
future. As a child of divorced, drug-addicted parents, | 
felt this incredible weight on my shoulders. | think the 
truth of it was that I desperately wanted their lives to 
be OK before I could begin thinking about my own. 
My dad figured it out, got himself together and made 
a life for himself in Texas. As years went by, my moth- 
er could never stabilize her life, and by the time I was 
in my 20s, and she in her later 40s, her life had taken 
a severe tail spin. 

Whether by her design or sheer terrible luck, 
she was subject to eviction after eviction, lost one 
home to a fire and struggled to hold onto anything 
for very long. She was miserable, and the first half of 
last year things were reaching a fever pitch. By May, 
it was apparent that my mother, again on the brink 
of eviction, had run out of options. The stress I felt 
was astounding. | couldn't wait until] Thanksgiving 
to see my sister—I needed to be with her. We needed 
to talk about our mom. I planned a trip to go see my 
sister, and in the week that led up to it, my mother 
and I had some terrible arguments over the phone. 
It's not easy trying to get someone to realize the 
error of their ways, especially when, despite all the 
issues we'd had together, I'd never really let her know 
how much they'd affected me. I was scared for her, 
she was scared for herself and we both didn't know 
what to do about it. 

The day before I left, my mom called to ask if 
we could see each other that night. I had just gotten 
an iPhone 6 and wanted to play around with it and 
had to wake up early for a flight to Washington the 
next morning. I told her I didn't want to see her. She 
said to call her when I got off the plane. She said, “I 
love you.” I said it too. | hung up the phone. That was 
the last time I heard her voice. The next day, I flew to 
Washington. My sister got me from the airport and 
we went out for sushi. We went to her house and 
cracked open a couple of beers when my aunt called 
me. I had been in Washington all of two hours. She 
told me our mother had died that morning and that 
her roommate found her stiff in her car in the drive- 
way, like she was going somewhere. 

This tragedy has been going on since the 
dawn of humanity, so I will spare you the rest of the 
details, but let's just say losing a parent in your 20s 
is a little less than ideal. What's important is that 
all of the weight, all of the sorriness for myself—in 


«I was scared for her, 
she was scared for 
herself and we both 
didn't know what to 
do about it.» 


the wake of her absence, it seemed to evaporate. 
My mother had tried to take her life before and had 
made it known she never wanted to get old. It was 
kind of like I always expected her to go before her 
time. I was still shocked, still unbearably heartbro- 
ken, but I wasn't afraid anymore. Everything else I 
had ever whined about seemed...farcical. Why hadn't 
I ever dragged my butt out of bed early enough to 
make it to school on time? Why had I ever groaned 
while taking pictures on a family vacation my grand- 
mother was nice enough to provide for me? It's cli- 
che, but my whole life literally changed overnight. | 
could let myself have a future. 

My grandmother shared some grim wisdom 
with me once. She said, “One day, Tanner, it will just 
be you and your sister.” Heavy, but so very true. So, 
when you start thinking all those jaded thoughts 
about “jumping through hoops” to achieve a boring 
family tradition, remember that little piece of wis- 
dom. It pains me to use another tired cliché, but be 
thankful this season. Everything you lay eyes on is 
a gift to you. Nothing is certain, nothing is guaran- 
teed and, in this day and age, nothing is that hard. 
Kiss your mom's cheek or your dad's cheek or your 
grandma or your dog or whoever and just relish ev- 
ery second of it. 


Gabriel Green shadow 
boxes within the practice 
ring at his gym, Affliction. 
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Ask The Expert: 


As studies and technology advance, so does the 
depth of research on the correlation between music 
and the brain. In recent years, researchers, primarily 
in music and psychology fields, have conducted 
more and more research to explore the correlation. 
WILLIAM ROSAR isin the preliminary 
stages of creating an institute for Film Music studies 
here at CSULB. He is also the editor of a scholarly 
publication called The Journal of Film Music. Cur- 
rently, Rosar is a research associate at the Center for 
Brain and Cognition in the department of psychology 
at the University of California, San Diego. 


WOR DS 
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Generally, what is happening to your brain as you listen 
to music? Are there brain structures specialized for just 
music? 

“Because music is something heard by the portion of the brain 
called the auditory cortex having to do with hearing and the 
processing of sound is involved much as it is when we listen to 
speech. Though there is no special ‘music center’ in the brain, 
recently it has been found at MIT that a select population of 
the brain cells in that area specifically respond only to music. 
This is not surprising when one realizes that our primate an- 
cestors originally had no special ‘speech’ centers in the brain, 
as they are called now, because they did not speak. Rather, 
these areas were probably involved with expressive vocaliza- 
tion and hearing it, such as cries and hoots -- what ethologists 
call ‘ululation.’ One theory has that our primate ancestors first 
‘sang’ before there was language, as can still be heard in jungle 
Gibbons who sing.” 


Are there any benefits of listening to music before you 
sleep? 

“Obviously, it depends upon the type of music. Quiet, rest- 
ful music promotes relaxation, whereas loud, bombastic 
music would lead to arousal and tend to keep one awake— 
that’s a ‘no brainer,’ you might say. If music is arousing, 
your whole body responds, not just your brain. The same 
applies to music that helps to quiet your body and brain— 
which is soothing.” 


We always hear listening to music can positively affect 
your brain while you study. Is there any research to 
back this up? 

“It depends upon the type of music. There was the famous 
‘Mozart effect’ years ago that claimed listening to his mu- 
sic promoted the development of intelligence, specifically 
spatio-temporal reasoning. That gave rise to the popular 
TV program Little Einstein, which featured classical music 
and kids in different problem-solving adventures, though 
not just with Mozart, but with classical music in general. 
The jury is still out as to whether there is any long-term 
benefit or just a short-term one involving positive mood 
and general cortical arousal.” 


Why is it that we always hear that listening to classical 
music is best to listen to while doing something? 
“There was a Polish mathematician-philosopher named 
[Jézef Maria] Hoene-Wronski in the 18th century who 
claimed that ‘music is the embodiment of the intelligence 
in sounds,’ meaning that the classical music of his day em 
bodied intelligence, like intelligent purposeful behavior, 
what today we would call ‘embodied cognition.’ While at 
a recital playing music of J.S. Bach, | remembering having 
the distinct impression that I was listening to intelligent 
discourse, something like reasoning, and then it occurred 
to me that it might be explained by the fact that Bach 
modeled his music on the principles of classical rhetoric, 
which pertained to how to present a convincing argument 
through logic. So, that pertains to thought processes, not 
just sound per se.” 


In 2014, the documentary “Alive Inside” explored how 
music affects the brains of people who suffer from 
memory loss. Has there been any other significant stud- 
ies made in seeing how music can help those suffering 
from memory loss diseases? 

“Reports continue to confirm the beneficial effects of mu- 
sic on memory. It is not unlike physical therapy in rehabili- 
tation. Music patterns [give] brain activity in a meaningful 
way, just as the patterns of physical movements do in exer- 
cise, and this has been called neural patterning.” 


As a professor, what genre of music or songs do you like 
to listen to get you focused or help you do other things? 
“Personally, I like music that is evocative and stimulates my 
imagination and creativity, preferably without words, but 
through feelings. So, I like a lot of the music by impressionist 
composers such as [Claude] Debussy and [Maurice] Ravel for 
that reason. Debussy talked of music as reflecting the ‘mysteri 
ous affinity between nature and the imagination.’ A lot of film 
music has much the same effect. 


Is there anything else you would like to add on 
the subject? 
“We only now have the imaging technology to really probe the 


secrets of the musical brain, though what we are finding tends 
to confirm what most of us already know—which is that there 
is something special about music, and that probably reflects 
our ancient evolutionary past and the process of communi- 
cating feelings to each other. Right now, V.S. Ramachandran 
in our research group at UCSD is starting to investigate pos- 
sible neural correlates of the ancient ‘ragas’ of India, which 
are something like musical scales, but are thought to embody 
‘rasa, an essential mental state or dominant emotional theme 
of a work of art or the primary feeling that is evoked in the 
person that views, reads or hears such a work.” 
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